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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
(as of Jan |, 1984) 


The average exchange rate for 1982 was $ | = 268 guilders. All of the figures below have been 
converted at that rate to facilitate comparability. The actual average rate was $l = 2.85 in 
1983, and $1 = 2-50 guilders in 1981. 


INCOME, PRODUCTION AND EMPLOYMENT 1981 1982 1985 Pcte Change* 
GNP at current prices ($ mile) 131,373 136,828 139,552(E) plus 20 
GNP at 1982 prices ($ mil.) 131,373 129,116 129, 761(E) plus 05 
Per capita GNP,current prices ($) 9,252 9,544 9,720(E) plus 18 
Per capita GNP,1982 prices ($) 9,252 9,006 9,038(E) plus 0c4 
Plant & equipment investment ($ mil.) 13,395 13,974 14, 757(E) plus 56 
Indexes: 
Industrial production (1975 = 100) 110 107 107(OCT) plus 29 
Avge labor productivity (1975 = 100) 136 140 139(Q! ) plus 367 
Avge industrial wage (1972 = 100) 209 223 224( NOV) minus 04 
Disposable personal Income, 
at current prices ($mil-) 75,552 75,373 75,000(E) minus 005 
Disposable Income per capita, 
at current prices ($) 5,109 5,258 5,224(E) minus 
Employment (000's)(end of year) 4,706 4,625 4,535(E) minus 
Average unemployment rate (% SeA-) 8.9 14-35 17-6(0CT) 
Housing starts (units) 120,286 1hi,575 24, 651(QI1) 


MONEY AND PRICES 
Money supply (MI)($mil-, end of period) 23,904 26,304 28,446(QI 11) plus 
Money supply (M2)($mil-, end of period) 41,981 45,169 50, 591(QUII) plus 
Public debt domestic ($mil-, end of period) 36,707 51,143 56, 959( APR) plus 
Public debt external ($mil-, end of period) 0 0 
Central Bank discount rate (end of period) 9-0 5-0 5e0(DEC) 
Domestic private credit outstanding 46,979 48,671 49,602( JUN) plus 
(mile, end of period) 
Indexes : 
Retail sales (value): (1980 =100) 106-0(SEP) plus 
Avge wholesale prices: (1975 = 100) 


(excl. VAT) 153-8(SEP) plus 
Avge consumer prices: (1980 = 100) 117-9(NOV) plus 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND TRADE 
Gold & foreign exche reserves 13,395 14,702 16,479(NOV) plus 
(Smile, end of yre, Incle valuation changes) 
Balance of payments current account 
(transe, $ bile,cume) 29 304 4-5(E) plus 324 
Balance of merchandise trade($ bil-, cum.) 3-6 328 3-9(SEP) plus 129 
Total exports Fe0.B.($bil-, cume)Dutch stats. 63-9 66-0 51 -0(SEP) plus 3.9 
Total imports ColeFe($bile, cume)Dutch stats. 62.4 64-2 47-6(SEP) plus 309 
US Imports from Netherlands CIF (S$bil-,cum.) 2-1 2-1 2-1 (SEP) plus 395 
(USDOC stats-) 204 2-5 2-3(SEP) plus 21-0 
US exports to Netherlands FOB ($bil-, cum.) 5.7 5-7 424(SEP) plus 3.0 
(incle reexports) (USDOC stats.) 8-6 8-6 5e9(SEP) minus 86el 


Main Imports from the UeSe (In thousand metric tons (TMT) and millions of UeSe dollars ($ mile) 
(Jan-July) 1983: Machinery and Transport Equipe$1,022 mile; Animal feed except grains 2647 

TMT/$473 mile; Ollseeds 1724 TMT/$417 mile; Chemicals $354 mile; AeDeP. Equipment and parts 
$326 mile; Aircraft and parts $191 mile; Coal 2091 TMT/$149 mile; Analyte Instrum. $83 mil. 


Sources: Central Bureau of Statistics (CBS); Netherlands Central Bank; Central Planning 
Bureau(CPB); U.S. Department of Commerce; IMF International Financial Stats. 

*NOTE: Percentage changes compare full year results or estimates, when available; otherwise 
comparable periods. 





SUMMARY 


The troubled Dutch economy struggled through yet another year 
of disappointing growth and rising unemployment. Yet as the 
year progressed, there were some signs that an upturn was 
underway, and it is now estimated that real GNP may have grown 
by almost one percent, following two successive years of 
decline. Despite the recovery in some demand components, 
including export growth of around four percent, there has been 
only a modest rise in industrial output. Much of this was 
concentrated in the energy sector (natural gas, oil refining, 
petrochemicals). More labor intensive sectors, such as 
construction, have remained depressed and layoffs have risen. 
At year-end the unemployment rate--about 17 percent--was the 
highest in the European Community. On the brighter side, 
inflation is solidly under control, financial market confidence 
in the Dutch guilder remains strong, and interest rates are 
among the lowest in Europe. 


The Dutch authorities recognize that the cyclical recovery now 
underway will not resolve the nation's underlying, structural 
economic problems which include a major imbalance between 
public and private sector claims on national income, the high 
aggregate returns to labor and correspondingly low levels of 
profitability (especially in the manufacturing’ sector), 
unsustainably generous social welfare programs, and indexed, 
rigid development of wages and benefits regardless of 
profitability or ability to pay. The ruling right-of-center 
coalition has therefore embarked on an ambitious long-term 
program of economic reform and restructuring aimed at scaling 
back the role (and cost) of the public sector, restoring 
corporate profitability and the overall investment climate, and 
creating greater flexibility throughout the economy. So far 
the government seems to be succeeding in gradually implementing 
its reform program, although there has been serious resistance 
to some spending cuts and other unpopular fiscal measures. 


The short-run impact of the government's program will not be 
great, and the Netherlands' economic recovery in 1984 will lag 
behind other countries in Europe. Unemployment will rise 
further. Nonetheless, real GNP could increase by as much as 
two percent in 1984, mainly due to higher exports. The 
medium-term outlook is brighter and today's reforms are 
fundamental if the country is to enjoy a period of solid growth 
and falling unemployment later in the decade. 


The Netherlands will continue to be an important economic 
partner of the United States both as a major source of direct 
investment and as an important export market for U.S. products, 
a market which exceeded $8 billion in 1983. Though near-term 





growth will be slow, certain market sectors offer attractive 
opportunities for aggressive U.S. exporters and the U.S. 
Department of Commerce and its Foreign Commercial Service stand 
ready to assist U.S. firms in their marketing programs. 


I. CURRENT ECONOMIC TRENDS 
1983 - ANOTHER SLUGGISH YEAR 


When the final figures are in for 1983 the results will show 
only a marginally improved performance over the negative growth 
of the two previous years. Real GNP will have expanded in 
1983, but by less than one percent. While an improvement over 
earlier forecasts, this upturn is accompanied by yet new record 
levels of unemployment. Were it not for the external stimulus 
of the growing West German (and U.S.) economies, Dutch GNP 
would have again declined in 1983. 


CONSUMPTION STAYS _ LEVEL. Real disposable income for the 
average Dutch worker is estimated to have dropped by about 
three percent in 1983 as a result of voluntary wage freezes, 
higher taxes, and the impact of inflation. Despite the decline 
in real wage incomes, private consumption held up fairly well, 
largely as a result of lower consumer savings, but also 
possibly due to income derived from the "parallel'' economy and 
other hard-to-measure factors. For the year as a whole, real 
private consumption stayed about level. Sales of automobiles 
and some household durables showed solid gains over 1982, while 
sales of most other items were down slightly. Government 
consumption in 1983 increased a bit due mainly to a one-time 
surge in military procurement. 


GROSS INVESTMENT UNCHANGED. Following two years of decline, 
real gross investment leveled off in 1983. Data for the first 
two quarters shows total investment in fixed assets down by one 
percent in real terms, with investment in machinery and 
equipment down about six percent from the year-earlier period. 
However, higher investment in transportation equipment in the 
second half year is expected to boost total corporate 
investment by about three percent for the year. Investment by 
the government will fall in 1983 by about three percent in real 
terms as a consequence of budget cutbacks and reduced outlays 
for the highly developed infrastructure system. Residential 
construction is also off further as a result of soft real 
estate markets. 


EXPORTS UP. Not surprisingly, the export sector made the most 
important contribution to GNP growth in 1983. With internal 
demand stagnant, imports grew by only about two percent in real 





terms, while exports have expanded by about four percent. 
Exports of oil products and chemicals were up sharply in part 
because of the inventory cycle, but also due to growth in some 
European markets, particularly in West Germany. Reversing the 
downward trend of the previous two years, Dutch gas exports, 
which provide an important part of the West European's gas 
supply, moved upward slightly. Despite a slight deterioration 
in the terms of trade, the balance of merchandise trade 
continued to show a strong surplus as did the overall current 
account balance. This can be attributed in part to the 
increasing export competitiveness of Dutch products resulting 
from wage restraint and low inflation in recent’ years. 
However, the very large current account surplus (which exceeds 
three percent of GNP in 1983) is also partly caused by the 
economy's relative weakness, i.e. low consumption, low 
investment and high unemployment. 


OUTPUT RECOVERS SLIGHTLY. Industrial production (manufacturing 
plus utilities and mining--mainly natural gas) moved slightly 
higher in 1983 after two years of successive decline. 
Reflecting the strong export demand, the refining and 
petrochemical industries experienced strong output gains. 
Activity in the construction sector continued sluggish however, 
and at mid-year construction output in all sectors was down six 
percent from year earlier levels. Housing starts in the second 
quarter were 15 percent below the 1982 level. The volume of 
agricultural production held up in 1983, despite late planting 
caused by an extremely wet spring and below average rainfall in 
the summer. Reduced production of field crops (down 16 
percent) was offset by higher output in the horticultural and 
dairy sectors. Even though aggregate output held up, farm 
incomes are expected to drop as a result of higher input costs 
and stable prices. 


UNEMPLOYMENT HIGH, BUT ITS GROWTH SLOWS. The most visible sign 
of the prolonged Dutch recession has been the rapid growth in 
unemployment. Part of this has been caused by declining 
private sector employment (down six percent in the past three 
years), but much of the rise has been due to demographic 
factors--a surge of youngsters leaving school (the post-war 
baby boom was late in Holland) and an influx of women into the 
labor force. In four years the Netherlands' unemployment rate 
has jumped from the second lowest in the European Community to 
the highest. As of October, 1983 registered unemployment stood 
at 825,000, or about 17 percent of the labor force (excluding 
self-employed). While unemployment growth has continued in 
1983, the rate has decelerated recently. From mid-June to 
mid-October, 1983 unemployment grew by only 3,500 workers per 
month, versus 13,000 per month for the same period in 1982. 
While this sharp downturn is not expected to continue, it does 


suggest that unemployment may begin to peak in the next 12-18 
months. 





BASIC PROBLEMS ARE STRUCTURAL 


The recession which now seems to be bottoming out has served to 
focus attention on the basic structural problems which underlie 
Holland's prolonged economic malaise. The central problem is 
the imbalance between the private and public sectors of the 
economy; with this imbalance there has been an steady rise in 
the public sector share of national income This trend was 
exacerbated by the recession, by the very generous. social 
welfare entitlement programs aimed at protecting the public 
from virtually any economic hardship, by an array of 
interrelated inflation indexing mechanisms, and other 
regulations which constrained economic flexibility and 
adaptability. These factors and the difficulty of passing on 
the resulting higher costs in competitive export markets had 
caused a steady erosion of corporate profitability and a 
general deterioration in the business climate so that Holland's 
long-term economic prosperity was becoming less and less secure. 


FUNDAMENTAL ECONOMIC REFORM IS THE GOAL... 


The ruling center-right Government, which was elected in 1982, 
has embarked on an ambitious program of fundamental economic 
reform aimed at gradually scaling back the role of government 
and its share of the national income, reducing rigidities 
inhibiting dynamic economic change, cutting back on regulatory 
impediments, and improving the business climate in general. 
This is expected to lead to an upturn in private sector 
investment and employment over the longer term. This growth is 
not expected to completely solve the long-term unemployment 
problem, so the Cabinet also seeks to encourage measures aimed 
at reducing work hours and sharing jobs--so long as this does 


not lead to increased labor costs or otherwise impose burdens 
on firms. 


--+-AND FISCAL POLICY THE CHOSEN INSTRUMENT. 


Revisions in tax levels and cutbacks in government spending are 
the main instruments for bringing about the structural changes 
necessary to return Holland to the path of sustainable economic 
growth. The thrust of fiscal policy is to reduce the 
government deficit and hold down the tax burden as much as 
possible. Government spending for social programs, personnel, 
and operating costs was restrained in 1983 and some taxes 
increased. Nonetheless, the deficit grew further to an 
estimated 12.4 percent of national income--or about twice the 
level in the United States. Budget measures for 1984 call for 
further cuts in public spending, including a three percent wage 
cut for public sector workers, a permanent reduction in benefit 
levels for the most generous social welfare programs, a three 





percent cut in other benefits and in the statutory minimum 
wage. There will be a slight decline in some direct taxes 
(including a cut in the corporate income tax from 48 percent to 
43 percent) and an increase in indirect taxes on consumption, 
as well as stronger government efforts to curtail tax evasion 
and other activities of the "black" economy. If successful, 
the package of budget measures will finally halt the 
increasingly ominous rise in the government deficit. 


Resistance to the 1984 budget proposals has been the strongest 
ever experienced. This fall strikes by public sector workers 
opposed to pay cuts paralyzed the national postal system and 
disrupted transportation services. While the Cabinet succeeded 
in obtaining Parliamentary support for the controversial pay 
cuts, many observers say it is not yet certain that this 
support can be maintained for the further retrenchments 
believed necessary over the next several years, particularly 
the planned cuts in politically popular social welfare 
programs. Organized labor, the Parliamentary opposition, and 
other critics of the government's policy argue that the budget 
cuts have a deflationary impact and exacerbate unemployment. 
This group maintains that with inflation low, the currency 
strong, and the current account in surplus, the Netherlands 
should pursue a more stimulative approach aimed at a more rapid 
reduction in unemployment. Economic policymakers counter that 
the virtually uncontrolled rise in the government deficit rules 
out the option of greater stimulus and makes long-term 
structural change the only viable course of action. 


Other Cabinet policies are aimed at further improving the 
business climate through selected tax and spending measures, a 
reduction of burdensome regulations and licensing procedures, 
less government intervention in wages and prices, greater 
differentiation in wages, and decentralizing wage formation. 
In 1983 many firms and unions in the private sector worked out 
pragmatic new agreements aimed at restraining wages in the 
interest of preserving employment and restoring profitability. 
Average industrial wages rose very slightly in 1983, and any 
increases next year will be moderate. 


INFLATION CONTROLLED, MONETARY POLICY EASES. 


Price stability and interest rates as low as possible have been 
the main goals of Dutch monetary policy. Cautious expansion of 
the money supply and maintenance of a strong guilder have been 
the means to these ends. In 1983 the Netherlands inflation 
rate of 2.8 percent (consumer prices) was the lowest of the ten 
nations in the European Community. Inflation is expected to 
continue at a moderate rate in 1984. With inflation under 





control, the monetary authorities permitted a more rapid 
expansion of the money supply in 1983 with the aim of 
accommodating the large public sector borrowing requirement and 
limiting upward pressure on interest rates. The overall 
strategy has succeeded and interest rates in the Dutch money 
and capital markets rank with West Germany as the lowest in the 
EC. The low rates hold down corporate (and government ) 
financing costs, and thus have an important positive effect in 
the business climate. 


Despite the relatively low rates, foreign investors bought 
about a billion dollars worth of guilder-denominated public 
debt in 1983, signaling the continued market confidence in the 
Currency and the monetary authorities. The authorities can be 
expected to continue their "strong-guilder" policy, including 
the close link to the D-Mark. Assuming private credit demand 
remains weak, the government should have no trouble financing 
the large 1984 public borrowing from the domestic capital 
market as it did in 1983. Still the growth in the total 
national debt (it doubled between 1979 and 1983) and rising 
interest costs are worrisome, and Dutch monetary authorities 
strongly support efforts to gain control over government 
spending and reduce the deficit. 


A number of factors (strong current account balance, low 
inflation rate, confidence in the monetary authorities) will 
cause the guilder to continue as one of the strongest 
currencies in Europe in 1984. It is likely that the dollar 
will weaken somewhat against the guilder (and the other 
currencies in the EMS) during the course of 1984, but it is 
impossible to predict when this will begin. The official Dutch 
forecast assumes an average 1984 exchange rate of $1 = 2.85 
guilders which implies a substantial weakening of the dollar 
during the year. In view of the latest international economic 
and political developments, however, a substantial decline of 
the dollar seems unlikely, at least for the next 6-9 months. 


1984 AND BEYOND. 


The modest economic upturn which began in late 1983 will 
strengthen somewhat in 1984. Business expectations are 
improving; shares on the Amsterdam Stock Exchange have risen to 
new highs; the rise in unemployment seems to be slowing; growth 
forecasts for the important West German market are increasingly 
optimistic; house construction permits are up. Despite these 
positive signs, a major upturn in the Dutch economy is 
unlikely, at least in 1984. With private sector wages 
unchanged and public sector wages and benefits reduced, private 
consumption will fall further, perhaps as much as two percent 





in real terms. Budget cutbacks will cause government outlays 
to edge downwards. The outlook for investment is somewhat 
better. Inventories fell in 1983 and with the upturn in 
business expectations, restocking should begin. Moreover, 
business profitability began to recover in 1983 and this should 
accelerate in 1984. Higher profit levels and _ increased 
Capacity utilization should lead to an upswing in corporate 
investment (especially for plant and equipment), perhaps more 
than the three percent officially forecast. Voluntary wage 
restraint by the industrial trade unions will continue; this, 
plus expected productivity gains and reduced social taxes on 
employers could cause unit labor costs to drop as much as three 


percent and thereby provide further encouragement for new 
investment. 


Increased export competitiveness and a rise in world trade 
should lead to a further rise in the volume of Dutch exports. 
Depressed internal demand will restrain import growth, however, 
so that the Netherlands' current account surplus will probably 
rise to over 15 billion guilders (versus 12 billion expected 
for 1983). Stronger exports and higher investments will more 
than offset spending declines by households and the 
government. As a consequence, real GNP could grow by as much 
as two percent in 1984, although official forecasts are 
somewhat lower. While this outlook is modest when compared to 
the U.S. and other, more dynamic economies, still it will be 
the strongest growth the beleaguered Dutch economy ' has 
experienced in four years. The growth next year will be 
uneven, however, with export-oriented industries such as the 
chemical sector, food-processing, and some service sectors 
doing quite well, as will Holland's major multinational firms 
such as Shell, Philips, and Unilever. More inward-oriented 
industries will fare less well and some of the older industries 
such as ship-building could decline further. Unemployment will 
move inevitably higher and by year-end will exceed 900,000 
persons, or some 19 percent of the labor force. It is too soon 
to tell whether work-time sharing schemes will have much effect 
in reducing the growth of joblessness in 1984. 


Over the longer term the budget cuts, reduced income transfers, 
freezing of cost-of-living adjustments, and other painful 
measures now being undertaken should provide a solid foundation 
for private sector expansion and strong, sustainable economic 
growth. While the benefits of economic reform and 

restructuring may be slow in coming, there seems to be 
increasing public recognition that there is no alternative to 
abandoning the no-longer-affordable luxuries of the welfare 
state in order to preserve its essential elements. Continued 
pragmatism by private sector trade unions should help to 
safeguard existing jobs, and possible changes in employment 
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regulations (including a possible cut in the minimum wage to 
enhance the employability of marginal workers) could lead to 
increased labor mobility and boost employment over the longer 
term. 


These encouraging trends, combined with the many underlying 
strengths of the Dutch economy (its highly-developed 
infrastructure, well-trained and productive workforce, its 
substantial accumulated wealth, large natural gas_ reserves, 
major international corporations, etc.) give rise to 
substantial optimism regarding the Netherlands' long-run 
economic prospects. 


Part II. IMPLICATIONS FOR THE U.S. 


For American exporters, current trends bring both bad news and 
good news for their prospects in the Netherlands. The bad news 
is that we do not expect to see significant improvements in the 
market opportunities here in the near future. The slow rate of 
recovery in the Dutch economy and current dollar exchange rates 
that have pushed the guilder prices of U.S. goods up almost 50 
percent in the past three years account for our lack of 
optimism regarding this key market. 


The good news is that we do not expect things to get worse. A 
modest upturn in the Dutch economy in 1984 and any weakening of 


the dollar should at least stem the downward trend in U.S. 
exports to the Netherlands. Their level held steady in 1982 
reaching $8.6 billion. They have dropped, however, by eight 
percent during the first nine months of 1983, but the rate of 
decline is slowing down. 


In spite of the recent downturn, the Netherlands remains one of 
our best foreign markets--the third largest market in Europe 
for U.S. exports. It will continue to be a disproportionately 
large market for U.S. goods. Added to its highly developed and 
affluent domestic economy is its role as entrepot trader of 
Northern and Central Europe. As much as a quarter of U.S. 
exports destined for the Netherlands appears to be transhipped 
to other countries through the Dutch transportation hub. An 
uncounted proportion of U.S commodities and industrial goods 
imported are transformed by Dutch industry for re-export. 
Owing to their dependence on trade, the Dutch are free traders 
with no detectable non-tariff barriers of significance to the 
importation of U.S. industrial products. Although we do not 
foresee any substantial increase in overall U.S. exports to the 
Netherlands in 1984, U.S. suppliers that provide high quality, 
cost competitive products and that can be relied upon to meet 
commitments and provide after-sales servicing will continue to 
enjoy sales success in the Netherlands. 
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As a result of a bookkeeping adjustment in 1982, the 
Netherlands slipped from first place as largest source of 
direct investment in the United States (a UK-Dutch 
multinational oil company shifted the equity of its U.S. 
affiliates from the books of its Dutch to its British holding 
company). With a direct investment position in the United 
States of $21,446 million at the end of 1982, the Netherlands 
is now the second largest investor in U.S. business. The 
United States remains the largest source of direct investment 
in the Netherlands with a 1982 year-end position of $8,795 
million. The U.S. Foreign Commercial Service (FCS) plans to 
hold a Trade Day in The Hague in November 1984 at which U.S. 
State representatives will be able to provide information and 
facilgtation services to potential Dutch investors. 


FCS Netherlands is headquartered in the American Embassy in The 
Hague and has offices at the American Consulates General in 
Amsterdam and Rotterdam. To take advantage of our U.S. export 
promotion programs in the Netherlands, U.S. firms should get in 
contact with the nearest of the 47 District Offices of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce located in the major cities in the 
United States. FCS has identified the following Dutch industry 
sectors in which U.S. products have good market prospects. 


Aircraft and Avionics. Dutch imports from the United States in 
this sector totaled $240 million in 1982, 56 percent of Dutch 
imports, and are expected to grow to $600 million by 1986, a 67 
percent import’ share. Best prospects are: medium haul 
passenger aircraft to replace the Netherlands DC8 fleet, 
additional long-haul passenger’ aircraft, fuel efficient 
helicopters for offshore operations, military helicopters to 
replace 30-year old French Alouette helicopters, avionics, 
digital navigation instruments, micro-wave landing systems, and 
aircraft flight and landing simulators. FCS Netherlands plans 
to promote Dutch buyer attendance at the AAAE Conference and 
Airport Equipment Show in Indianapolis in May 1984, and at the 
U.S. pavilion in the Space Technology Conference and Exposition 
in Zurich, Switzerland, in June 1984, and tentatively plans to 


organize a seminar on Avionics and Ground Support equipment in 
the Netherlands in 1985. 


Analytical and Scientific Instrumentation. U.S. instruments 
accounted for 27 percent of Dutch imports in 1982 totaling 
$90.6 million. Dutch imports from the United States should 
experience a volume growth averaging four percent a year over 
the next four years. Best prospects are: chromatographic 
instruments, mass spectrometer systems, spectrophotometers, 
especially atomic absorption, electron microscopes, X-ray 
analyzers, electro-analyzers using ion-selective electrodes, 
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micro processor based materials testing instruments, precision 
balances, laboratory centrifuges and scientific lasers for use 
in spectroscopy and photochemistry. 

FCS Netherlands plans to promote Dutch buyer attendance at the 
Pittsburg Analytical Chemistry and Spectroscopy Conference in 
Atlantic City in March 1984, and at the U.S. stands in the 
Research and Technology exhibit in Hanover, West Germany, in 
April 1984. 


Business and Office Equipment. Dutch imports of U.S. business 
and office equipment totaled $468 million in 1982, over 25 
percent of the import market. Volume growth of these imports 
from the United States should average between two and three 
percent over the next four years. Best prospects are: word 
processors, copying machines (optical), intelligent copiers and 
microfilm equipment. FCS Netherlands found a strong interest 
in the latest U.S. developments at the COMDEX Europe show in 
Amsterdam in October 1983. ; 


Computer Equipment. The United States supplies nearly 32 
percent of Dutch imports of computers and_ peripheral 
equipment. This is one area that saw strong growth despite the 
recession of recent years. Imports from the United States 
totaled $381 million in 1982, and we expect a volume growth in 
this figure of 22 percent a year over the next four years. 
Best prospects now are microcomputers and electronic games. 
FCS Netherlands plans to organize a special exhibition and 
demonstration of U.S. personal computors in May 1984 in the 
Netherlands and will promote Dutch buyer attendance at the U.S. 
pavilion in the French Computer Graphics show in Paris in 
February 1984 and at the German computer show in Hanover in 
April 1984, and at the National Computer Conference in Las 
Vegas in July 1984. 


Laser and Laser Systems. This is a new but growing field. As 
public spending cuts dampen the market for university and 
research institute equipment, demand should be _ strong for 
industrial applications. Dutch imports from the United States 
totaled $4 million in 1982, representing 26 percent of all 
laser imports and should show an average volume growth rate of 
26 percent in the next four years. Best prospects are: laser 
welding equipment, laser record players, laser medical 
equipment for cancer and eye research, laser. printers, 
point-of-sale systems, laser/fiber optics for optical 
communications, laser diodes and photo diode arrays. FCS 
Netherlands is organizing a seminar on Lasers for Industrial 
Applications to be held at the Philips Congress Center in 
Eindhoven, the Netherlands, in March 1984. 


Medical Apparatus and Supplies. The Netherlands has one of the 
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best equipped and technically advanced health care systems in 
the world. Though public spending constraints and increasing 
domestic manufacture’ will prevent U.S. suppliers from 
continuing the sharp gains of recent years, the volume of U.S. 
exports of medical equipment and supplies to the Netherlands 
should increase on average by 4.5 percent a year for the next 
four years. U.S. exports of these goods totaled $107.9 million 
in 1982. With 30.5 percent of the Dutch import market that 
year, the United States pulled ahead of West Germany as leading 
foreign supplier. Best prospects are: software/hardware for 
patient administration systems and for patient diagnosis, 
patient monitoring systems both for intensive care units and 
for the home health care market, dialysis equipment for the 
home, enzyme analysis and micro-biological test kits, hospital 
disposables (catheters, incontinency pads, IV flow systems, 
tubing, infusion sets, nursing requisites), surgical laser 
instruments, knock-down rehabilitation furniture and 
appliances, heart stimulators, equipment for analyzing 
cardiographic information by telephone, laser encoder equipment 
for sterilized packages, druggists use, etc, self -injection 
systems for diabetics, automated lung functioning equipment, 
appliances for physiotherapy, dental materials, and dental hand 
instruments. FCS Netherlands plans to organize a U.S. pavilion 
at the Instrument trade show in Amsterdam in August 1985 for 
the display of U.S. medical equipment and a catalog show at 
Medica'85, a hospital supplies and appliances exhibition in 
Utrecht in March 1985 and will promote Dutch buyer attendance 
at the Chicago Midwinter Dental Meeting in February 1984. 


Security Equipment. The market in the Netherlands for security 
equipment is expected to grow 10 percent a year in the next few 
years. U.S. exports in this field totaled $45 million in 1982 
(14 percent of Dutch imports of security equipment) and should 
grow in volume by six percent a year over the next four years. 
West German and Japanese equipment make up over half of Dutch 
imports, and U.S. firms cannot expect to increase their market 
share until the dollar weakens against the guilder. Best 
prospects are: integrated multipurpose systems that combine 
security and energy management, card key entry devices, 
electronic alarm systems, closed circuit television, electronic 
detectors and sensors, padlocks, cylindrical type locks and gas 
detectors and analyzers. 


Computer Software. Though trade figures are not available in 
this field, we believe that U.S. firms have a major share in 
the $570 million dollar software products and services market 
(1982), which is expected to grow 13 percent a year in real 
terms over the next four years. Best prospects are: software 
packages for office systems, word processing software and 
CAD/CAM software. FCS Netherlands plans to organize a U.S. 


pavilion at the Europe Software show in Utrecht in May 1984 and 
May 1985. 
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Franchising. Even during the worst phases of the _ recent 
recession, franchising was booming in the Netherlands. A Dutch 
source reported that the franchising business in_ the 
Netherlands accounts for an annual turnover of around $2.1 
billion. U.S. franchises that do in-depth studies of the 
market to adapt their methods to Dutch needs do very well in 
the Netherlands. Best prospects are: automotive maintenance 
systems and diagonistic centers, fast food restaurants 
(especially pizza and Mexican food restaurants), computer and 
video outlets, hotels and motels, clothing retail stores, home 
inspection services, bookshops, dry cleaning stores, energy 


saving "do it yourself" shops, and television/radio/record 
stores. 


Tourism. Dutch tourist visits to the United States have been 
level --about 191,000 arrivals in 1983-- in spite of the high 
dollar rate and should increase in 1984 owing to the LA 
Olympics. FCS Netherlands will organize a Visit USA Workshop 
in Amsterdam in February 1984, will promote Dutch travel trade 
visits to the Discover America Pow Wow in Seattle in May 1984 
and to the Visit USA Seminar in Zurich, Switzerland, in January 
1985 and will organize a U.S. pavilion at the Tour show in 
Amsterdam in December 1984. 


Industrial Robots. This is a new and growing market. American 
exports of robots to the Netherlands, which totaled $300,000 in 
1982, could grow by 50 percent a year in volume in the next 
four years. Best prospects are second generation, intelligent 

vision and programmable robots for positioning, assembly, 
materials and tool handling, arc welding, spray painting and 
quality control. FCS Netherlands is organizing a catalog show 
in the Industrial Robots Exhibition in Utrecht in March 1984 
and a seminar on robotics in the Hague in May 1985, and will 
promote Dutch buyer attendance at the Robots-8 Exposition in 
Detroit in June 1984. 


Packaging Machinery. The U.S. Share of the Dutch import market 

or packaging machinery is only seven percent, totaling $5.2 
million in 1982, but could be much larger, according to Dutch 
trade sources, if U.S. manufacturers showed more interest, 
particularly by participating in local trade _ shows. Best 
prospects are: dosing and filling machinery, primary wrapping 
machinery (crimp, stretch, shrink and pre-shrink), fill and 
close seal machinery, form, fill and seal machinery, carton 
fill, overwrap case fill, shrink and stretch wrap machinery, 
weigh fillers, check weighers, and milk cartoning machinery. 
FCS is organizing a U.S. pavilion in MACROPAK, a major 
packaging machinery exhibition in Utrecht in May 1985 and will 


promote Dutch buyer attendance at Pack Expo in Chicago in 
October 1984. 
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Industrial Transmission Equipment and Components. The Dutch 
market for mechanical and electrical drive systems, hydraulic 
and pneumatic transmission systems, and related electronic 
control devices, components, and accessories provides a growth 
opportunity for U.S. suppliers. FCS Netherlands plans to 
promote Dutch buyer attendance at the Triple Engineering show 
in Las Vegas in October 1984. 


Other events in the Netherlands to be promoted by FCS 
Netherlands follow. FCS will organize a U.S. pavilion for 
high-tech and electronic equipment and components at FIAREX in 
Amsterdam in October 1984; a U.S. pavilion for hotel, 
restaurant and catering equipment and seafood delicatessen at 
HORECAVA in Amsterdam in January 1985; a U.S. pavilion for 
consumer goods (housewares, jewelry, toys, gift items, 
textiles) at VOORJAARSBEURS in Utrecht in March 1985; a U.S. 
pavilion for printing and graphic arts equipment at GRAFIVAK in 
Amsterdam in May 1985; a seminar on advanced building products 
in Rotterdam in November 1984; a seminar on service industries 
in Amsterdam in April 1985; and a U.S. catalog show for 
automotive industry products at AUTOVAK in Amsterdam in March 
1985. FCS will host two U.S. trade missions: The Great Stores 
of World Buyers Program in Amsterdam in March 1984 and the 
American Brush Manufacturers Association Mission in Amsterdam 
in June 1984. FCS will have Business Information Offices at 
the following trade shows: AFVALTECH (waste disposal and 
pollution control) in Utrecht in April 1984 and the Ports and 
Transport Exhibition in Rotterdam in June 1984. FCS 
specialists shall help U.S. exhibitors to find Dutch 
representatives at the following trade shows: PETROTECH (oil 
and gas field drilling and development) in Amsterdam in April 
1984, Energy'84 (sun and wind power) in Amsterdam in April 
1984, FESPA (screen printing) in Amsterdam in May 1984, the Gas 
Turbine Conference in Amsterdam in June 1984 and 
ELECTROTECHNIEK (electronics) in Utrecht in November 1984. 


In summary, while the slump in the $8 billion Dutch market for 
U.S. exports may persist in 1984, there will continue to be 
exciting market prospects for a wide array of U.S. manufactured 
products. Interested U.S. firms should contact 
USFCS/Netherlands at the American Embassy in The Hague for 
further details on participation in its promotional activities. 
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tions and future trends on the economy 
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